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HON. WILLIAM DENNIS WEEKS. 


By J. S. Brackett. 


In a periodical like the Granite 
Monxtacy, devoted to the interests of 
a state and to the perpetuation of the 
memories of good men and noble 
deeds, it is well that a memorial trib- 
ute be paid to one who did not create 
admiration in the senate or on the fo- 
rum, or dazzle by wonderful genius, 
but by a life of unselfish asefulness 
and steadfast devotion to duty achiev- 
ed a name more dear and more en- 
during than wealth, honors, or power 
can give. 

The state of New Hampshire has 
been the birthplace of a large number 
of men whose reputation ia the higher 
walks of life give it a character and 
fame abroad ; and we who breathe the 
same air they breathed, and look up 
to the same rugged hills that gave 
them strength and inspiration, feel a 
natural pride in them and in their 
fame. 

‘The Weekses were of purely Eng- 
lish origin. I have not data at hand 


to trace the ancestry of the present 
family very far back : suffice it to say, 
then, that a John Weeks settled at 
** Strawberry Bank ” as early as 1636. 
One of his descendants was Dr. John 
Weeks, a prominent physician of 
Portsmouth, who married a daughter 
of Dr. Joshua Wingate, some time of 
Salem. There were ten children born 
to them—four sons and six daugh- 
ters. Joshua Wingate Weeks. the 
eldest, was rector of St. Michael’s 
church. Marblehead, Mass., and be- 
ing a royalist, at the commencement 
of the Revolution went to Annapolis, 
N. S., where he died. John, the sec- 
ond son, was born in Greenland, 
Feb. 29, 1749, and married Deborah 
Brackett Dec. 27,1770. The mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. McClintock. Their children 
were Martha, who married in Lancas- 
ter, Edward Spaulding, who lived 
to the advanced age of ninety-nine 
years, Deborah, Elizabeth, John 
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Wingate, James Brackett, Mary Wig- 
gin, and Sally Brackett Weeks. These 
were all born in Greenland except 
the last named, who was born in Lan- 
caster in 1789, married Edwards Buck- 
nam, and is still living. 

Capt. John Weeks was a man of 
much physical and mental ability. 
He was captain of a company or- 
ganized for the defence of the colony, 
and was called with his company to 
the defence of Portsmouth from an 
anticipated attack by the British upon 
that place during the Revolution. He 
had prior to that period been on hunt- 
ing and exploring expeditions north- 
erly into what is now Maine, and into 
the **Cuhos country.” In 1786 he 
sold his farm in Lee and came to 
Lancaster, ** taking up two rights” of 
land in the beautiful and fertile val- 
ley of the Connecticut, where he 
built his log house and commenced 
clearing the land. The next vear he 
returned to Lee and brought his fam- 
ily to their new home, which has dur- 
ing nearly all these years been in 
the name. Capt. Weeks was promi- 
nent in the affairs of his adopted 
town, and was a delegate from the 
Upper Cohos to the convention which 
met at Exeter to ratify the constitu- 
tion of the United States. He died 
very suddenly at Wakefield, in 1818, 
while on a journey to Portsmouth. 

Hon. John Wingate Weeks was for 
many years one of the foremost men 
in the state. He was an original and 
active thinker, a man of fine presence 
and genial temperament. He com- 
bined the trade of joiner with farm- 
ing, but on the breaking out of the 
war of 1812 was appointed to a cap- 
taincy in the 11th Regiment U.S. A., 
and served under Gen. Brown in the 
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Canadian campaigns, was conspicu- 
ous for his gallantry and bravery, and 
commissioned major for heroic con- 
duct at Chippewa. At the close of 
the war he resigned his commission 
in the army and retired to his farm, 
intending to devote his time to his 
farm and books; but he was succes- 
sively elected county treasurer, sher- 
iff, senator from the 12th district, 
appointed in 1828 one of the commis- 
sioners to establish the boundary line 
between New Hampshire and Maine 
(Hon. Ichabod Bartlett being the 
other New Hampshire commissioner) , 
and served in congress two terms, 
from 1829 to 1833. He declined all 
further political preferment, and lived 
until his death, which occurred in 
1853, upon the farm which bis father 
cleared. 


He wrote a good deal upon 
various topics, was consulted upon 


grave political questions by the active 
leaders of his party, dispensed a lib- 
eral hospitality, and at his death was 
sadly missed by all. 

James Brackett Weeks, than whom 
a nobler man in his station of life 
never lived, soon after attaining his 
majority, purchased a lot of land on 
the southerly slope of what is now 
called Mt. Prospect, the most easter- 
ly of the three Martin Meadow Hills, 
and commenced at once work upon it. 
He soon after married Miss Betsey 
Stanley, a daughter of Lieut. Dennis 
Stanley, one of the early settlers of 
the town, a woman who inherited the 
virtues of constancy and vigor, and 
withal those of sound sense and wo- 
manly grace, from her parents. The 
life of Mr. Weeks was one of unob- 
trusive goodness and charity. He 
sought no political honor, preferring 
the quiet of his home, with his family 
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and friends. and the exercise of a lib- 
eral faith, untramelled by partisan 
bonds or theological creeds. He died 
in 1858, having attained the age of 
74 years, with the fullest respect of 
all who ever knew him. 

His children, who all lived to man- 
hood and womanhood, were three 
sons and four daughters. The daugh- 
ters inherited the virtues of their par- 
ents, but have all gone to the “undis- 
covered country” save one,—Mrs. 
Persis F. Rice, nowof Dublin, N. H. 
Martha E., with the devotion of a 
true woman, did what she could to 
relieve the sufferings of the wounded 
soldiers in the hospitals during the 
late civil war, and died, a martyr to 
her philanthropic efforts, in Boston in 
1873. Hon. James 
Wingate Weeks, still prominent in po- 
litical and business life, Hon. William 
Dennis Weeks, and John Weeks, Esq., 
a resident of Buffalo, N. Y., and a 
successful and respected business man 
of that city. The subject of this 
sketch was born on the 28th day of 
February, 1818. The place of his 
birth of the most beautiful 
in all this beautiful country. It is so 
elevated that a fine view of the Pres- 
idential range in its entire extent, the 
Franconia and Pilot mountains, with 
the intervening woods, streams, ponds, 
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is one 


farms, and villages, are spread out to 
the bebolder; and perbaps the gran- 
deur of this scenery. so constantly be- 
fore him in his boyhood, stamped 
upon his character some of its rugged 
elements of independence and sturdy 
manliness, softened and blended by 
their lights and shades. 

His boyhood was mostly spent on 
the farm, doing the customary work 
incident to a billy farm, where there 
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was little to relieve the monotony of 
life except the varied beauty of the 
distant hills, and the sport of the 
woods and streams then abounding 
with game and fish, and in the ath- 
letic games indulged in by the boys 
as they met at ** raisings,” ‘* logging- 
bees,” and the intermissions of school 
hours, in all of which he took an in- 
terest and excelled his mates. 

At the district school he gained the 
rudiments of his education, and with 
attendance a number of terms at Lan- 
caster academy his school days ended. 
The academy was taught at that time 
by Nathaniel Wilson, its first princi- 
pal, we used to say. who was suc- 
ceeded by Walter P. Flanders, and he 
by William H. Hadley. They were 
instructors well fitted for their duties. 
Young Weeks was not brilliant as a 
scholar, but he gained the respect of 
his teachers and associates by his ap- 
plication to his studies, his manly 
qualities, and his unswerving integri- 
ty. In all the manly games he was 
champion, and in differences that 
might arise in the various matters 
that occur in school life he was often 
appealed to as an arbiter, and the 
justness of his decisions was never 
questioned. 

During the winters he taught school 
in his own and other districts, giving 
eminent satisfaction, for his education 
was founded on a solid basis, and 
faithfully and well he discharged his 
duties. Arriving at man’s estate, he 
went solidly at work on the farm, and 
here showed his peculiar aptitude for 


agricultural pursuits by adopting the 
most advanced methods, procuring 
the best stock, which he tended and 
reared to the best advantage. 

In 1839 political parties in town 
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had become somewhat disjointed, the 
Democracy, which was the dominant 
party, having on some local issue 
broken into two factions. In the can- 
vass for representative the Whigs 
nominated Mr. Weeks, with which 
party he had identified himself, and 
in a hotly contested election he was 
the successful candidate. In the one 
session of the legislature which he at- 
tended, he fully satisfied the expecta- 
tions of his friends and constituents, 
and won the respect and esteem of 
his fellow-legislators by his sound 
judgment, dignity, and integrity. He 
early became interested in military 
affairs, and rose rapidly by promotion 
to the rank of Lieut. Colonel, and there 
was no Officer upon parade who had 
a more soldierly bearing than he. 

In 1845 he went to St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., at the solicitation and in the em- 
ploy of the Messrs. Fairbanks, as su- 
perintendent of their farms and gen- 
eral out-door work. He also became 
interested in manufacturing opera- 
tions there ; but in 1854 he purchased 
the farm in Lancaster, on which his 
grandfather first settled in 1786, and 
which was the homestead of Hon. 
John W. Weeks. Here he devoted 
himself to his favorite pursuit, caring 
for his farm and stock, and attending 
to such duties as his townsmen im- 
posed upon him. In 1863 he received 
the appointment of assistant assessor 
for the 3d Revenue District of New 
Hampshire ; and here, as everywhere 
in official capacity, his career was 
marked by the same integrity and 
sound judgment that characterized 
him in home life. He was an active 
and efficient worker in the Cods and 
Essex Counties Agricultural Society, 
prominent at all times in directing its 
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affairs, and helping to bring it to a 
marked degree of success. 

In July, 1876, Mr. Weeks received 
the appointment of judge of probate 
for Cods county. Previous to this he 
had received in the Republican State 
Convention the vote of the entire 
Coés delegation as candidate for gov- 
ernor. The appointment as judge of 
probate was one of fitness; it was 
such a one as could not have been 
bettered, and during the time he serv- 
ed, which was until his death, the po- 
sition was honored by the man. In 
all his official course he was dispas- 
sionate, and brought to bear bis 
strong common-sense and the endeav- 
or to do right. He was in fact a 
** most upright judge,” and probably 
no one who has ever occupied the 
same position in our county has given 
greater satisfaction to all parties with 
whom the court had to do than he. 

In his theological views he was lib- 
eral, in life and conduct a religious 
man, fully living up to the standard 
set by St. James: ** Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 

He was very constant in attendance 
upon the Sunday services at the Uni- 
tarian church, and observed Sunday, 
not with austere formality, but as a 
day of rest and quiet cheerfulness, 
and in doing good. His home life 
was cheerful and happy. He married, 
in 1848, Miss Mary Helen Fowler, of 
Woodstock, Connecticut, a niece of 
the late Gov. Jared W. Williams. To 
them were born three children.—Em- 
ma F., who married Burleigh Roberts, 
Esq., of the firm of Kent & Roberts, 
in Lancaster; John Wingate Weeks, 
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educated at the U. S. Naval School 
at Annapolis, and who served two 
years in the navy, but is now engaged 
in business in Florida; and William 
Cheney Weeks, who tills the farm that 
has so long been in the Weeks name, 
and is so beautiful. 

Judge Weeks was a thonghtful, 
kind, and considerate husband and 
father. His house was as open as 
his heart, and no one with a tale of 
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sorrow or distress went away from 
his door without sympathy and aid: 
he showed his ** faith by his works.” 
He entertained friends as few know 
how to do, liberally without ostenta- 
tion, sincerely without affectation, 
hospitably without grudging, welcom- 
ing guests with quiet dignity and 
heartfelt cordiality. 

His death occurred February 27, 
1885. 


THE FIRST NEW ENGLAND “ WITCH.” 


An Unpublished Page of New England History. 


By Witiarp H. Morse, M. D. 


At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, in an English country dis- 
trict, two lads romped on the same 
lea and chased the same butterflies. 
One was a little brown-eyed boy, with 
red cheeks, fine round form, and fiery 
temper. The other was a gentle 
child, tall, lithe, and blonde. The 
ove was the son of a man of wealth 
and a noble lady, and carried his cap- 
tive butterflies to a mansion house, 
and kept them in a crystal case. The 


* other ran from the fields to a farm- 


house, and thought of the lea as a 
grain field. It might have been the 
year 1605 when the two were called 
in from their play-ground, and sent 
to school thus to begin life. The 
farmer’s boy went to a common 
school, and his brown-eyed playmate 
entered a grammar school. From 
that time their paths were far apart. 

The name of the tall blonde boy 
was Samuel Morse. At fifteen he 
left school to help his father on the 


home farm. At twenty he had be- 
come second tenant on a Wiltshire 
holding, and begun to be a prosperous 
farmer. Before he had attained the 
age of forty he was the father of a 
large family of children, among them 
five sons, whose names were Samuel, 
William, Robert, John, and Anthony. 
William, Robert, and Anthony ulti- 
mately emigrated to America, while 
Samuel, Jr., and John remained in 
England. Young Samuel went to 
London, and became a merchant and 
amiser. When past his fiftieth year 
he married. His wife died four years 
later, leaving a baby daughter and a 
son. Both children were sent up to 
Marlboro’, where they had a home 
with their Uncle John who was living 
on the old farm. There they grew 
up, and became the heirs both of John 
and their father. The boy was named 
Morgan. He received a finished ed- 
ucation, embraced the law, and mar- 
tied. His only child and daughter, 
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Mary, became the heiress of her aunt’s 
property and her great uncle Jolin’s 
estate, and was accounted a lady of 
wealth, station, and beauty. 
Meanwhile, the family of old Sam- 
uel Morse’s playfellow had also 
reached the fourth generation. The 
name of that playfellow was Oliver 
Cromwell, who became Lord Protec- 
tor of the British commonwealth. 
Of course he forgot Samuel Morse, 
and was sitting in Parliament when 
Samuel died. He had children and 


grandchildren who lived as contempo- 


rary of his old playmate’s children 
and grandchildren. Two or three 
years before Samuel’s great grand- 
daughter, Mary, was born, a great 
grandson of the Protector saw the 
light. This boy was named Oliver, 
but was called ** Rummy Noll.” The 
ancestral estate of Theobald’s became 
his sole inheritance, and as soon as 
he came into the property he began 
to live a wild, fast life, distinguishing 
himself as an adventurous, if not a 
profligate, gentleman. 

He travelled much, and one day in 
a sunny English year came to the 
town of his great-grandfather’s na- 
tivitv. There be chanced to meet 
Mary Morse. The beautiful girl fas- 
cinated him, but would not consent 
to be his wife until all of his ** wild 
oats’ were sown. Then she became 
Mrs. Cromwell, and was a happy 
wife, as well as a lady of eminence 
and wealth. Oliver and Mary Crom- 
well had a daughter Olivia, who mar- 
ried a Mr. Russell, and whose daugh- 
ters are the present sole representa- 
tives of the Protectorate family. 

As was said above, William, An- 
thony, and Robert Morse, brothers of 
Samuel, Jr., emigrated to America, 
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and became the ancestors of nearly 
all of their name in this country. 
William and Anthony settled at New- 
bury, Mass. The latter became a re- 
spected citizen, and among his de- 
scendants were such men as Rev. Dr. 
James Morse, of Newburyport, Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse, the telegraph 
inventor, Rev. Sidney Edwards Morse, 
and others scarcely less notable. 
Robert Morse, Anthony’s brother, 
left England at about the time of the 
beginning of the civil war, and locat- 
ed in Boston as a tailor. He was a 
sterling old Puritan; of strict morali- 
ty, prudent and enterprising. He 
speculated in real estate, and after 
a while removed to Elizabethtown, 
N.J., which place he helped to settle, 
and where he amassed much wealth. 
He had nine children. Among his 
descendants were some men of emi- 
nence, as Dr. Isaac Morse of Eliza- 
bethtown, Hon. Nathan Morse of New 
Orleans, Isaac E. Morse, long a 
member of congress from Louisiana, 
Judge Morse of Ohio, and others. 
None of these sons of Samuel, the 
mate of Cromwell, were great men 
themselves, but were notable in their 
descendants. Samuel’s descendant 
came to represent a historical family ; 
Anthony’s greatest descendant in- 
vented the telegraph; and the descend- 
ants of Robert were noble Southrons. 
William, alone of the five brothers, 
had notoriety. Samuel, Jr., was 
more eminent, but William made a 
mark in Massachusetts history. 
William, brother of Anthony, was 
the father of ten children,—six sons 
and four daughters. Settling in New- 
bury, he led an humble and monoto- 
nous life. When he had lived there 
more than forty years, and had come 
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to be an old and infirm man, he was 
made to figure unhappily in the first 
legal investigation of New England 
witchcraft. This was in 1679-’81, or 
more than ten years before the Salem 
witchcraft, and it constitutes a page 
of hitherto unpublished Massachusetts 
bistory. 
ed in a plain, wooden house, that 
still stands at the head of Market 
street, in what is now Newburyport. 
William had been a farmer, but his 
sons had now taken the homestead, 
and he was supporting himself and 


Mr. and’ Mrs. Morse resid- 


wife by shoe-making. His age was 
almost three score years and ten, and 
he was a reputably worthy man, then 
just in the early years of his dotage. 
His wife, the ** goody Elizabeth,” 
was a Newbury woman, and appar- 
ently some few years her husband’s 
senior. 


I think I see the worthy old couple 


there in the old square room of a 
winter’s night. On one side of the 
fire-place sits the old man in his hard 
arm-chair, bis hands 


spectacles awry, as 


folded and his 
he sonorously 
snores away the time. Opposite him 
sits the old lady, a little, toothless 
dame, with angular features half-hid- 
den in astiffly-starched white eap, her 
fingers flying over her knitting-work, 
as precisely and perseveringly she 
‘** seams,” ** narrows,” and ** widens.” 
At the old lady’s right hand stands a 
cherry table, on which burns a yellow 
tallow candle that occasionally the 
dame proceeds to snuff. On the floor 
is no carpet, and the furniture is poor 
and plain. A kitchen chair sets at 
the other side of the table, and in it, or 
on it, sits a half-grown boy, a ruddy, 
freckled country boy, who wants to 


whistle, and prefers to go out and 
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play, but who is required to stay in 
the house, to sit still, and to read 
from out the leather-covered Bible 
that lies open on the table before him. 

‘“But I would like to go out and 
slide down hill!” begs the boy. 

‘* Have you read yer ten chapters 
yit?” asks the old dame. 

** N-no!” 

‘+ Wal, read on.” 

And the lad obeys. He is reading 
aloud; he is not a good reader; the 
chapters are in Deuteronomy; but 
that stint must be performed every 
evening — ten after six 
o'clock ; and at eight he must go to 
If he 
chair, or stops to breathe, he is rep- 
rimanded. 

The boy was the grandson of the 
old couple, and resided with them. 
Under just such restrictions he was 
kept. Bright, quick, and full of boy 
life, he was restless under the en- 
forced restraint. 

In the neighborhood resided a Yan- 
kee school-master named Caleb Pow- 
ell, a fellow who delighted in inter- 


chapters 


bed. moves uneasily in his 


fering with the affairs of his neigh- 
bors, and in airing his wisdom on al- 
most every known subject. He no- 
ticed that the Puritan families kept 
their boys too closely confined ; and, 
influenced by surreptitious gifts of 
cider and cheese, he interceded in 
their behalf. He was regarded as an 
oracle, and was listened to with re- 
spect. Gran’ther Morse was among 
those argued with, and being told 
that the boy was lusing his health, 
etc., etc. by being ‘* keptin” so much, 
he at once consented to give him a 
rest from the Bible readings and let 
him play out of doors and at the 
houses of the neighbors. Once re- 
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leased, the lad declared that he 
“should not be put under again.” 
Fertile in imagination, he soon de- 
vised a plan. 

At that time a belief in witchcraft 
was universal, and afforded a solution 
of everything strange and unintelli- 
gible. The old shoemaker firmly be- 
lieved in the supernatural agency of 
witches, and his roguish grandson 
knew it. That he might not be 
obliged to return to the scripture 
readings, the boy practised imposi- 
tions on his grandfather, to which the 
old man became a very easy dupe. 

No one suspected the boy’s agency 
except Caleb Powell. That worthy 
knew the young man, and believed 
that there was nothing marvellous or 
superstitions about the ‘* manifesta- 
tions.” Desirous of being esteemed 
learned, he laid claim to a knowledge 
of astrology, and when the * witch- 
craft” was the town talk, he gave out 
that he could develop the whole mys- 
tery. The consequence was that he 
was suspected of dealing in the black 
art, and was accused, tried, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. 

On the court records of Salem is 
entered,— 

**Dec. 3, 1679. Caleb Powell 
being complained of for suspicion 
of working with ye devill to the 
molesting of William Morse and his 
family, was by warrant directed to 
the constable, and respited till Mon- 
day.” 

** Dec. 8, (Monday.) Caleb Pow- 
ell appeared . .. . . and it 
was determined that ye sd. Morse 


should present ye case at ye county 
court at Ipswich in March.” 


This order was obeyed, and the 
trial came on. The following is a 
specimen of the testimony there given : 

‘* William Morse saith, together 


with his wife, that Thursday night 
being November 27, we heard a great 
noyes of knocking ye boards of ve 
house, whereupon myselfe and wife 
looks out and see nobody, but we had 
stones and sticks thrown at us so that 
we were forced to retire. 

** Ye same night. ye doore being 
lockt when we wentto bed, we heerd 
a great hog grunt in ye house, and 
willing to go out. That we might 
not be disturbed in our sleep, I 
rose to let him .out, and I found 
a hog and the door unlockt. 

** Ye night next I had a great awl 
that I kept in the window, the which 
awl I saw fall down ve chimney into 
ye ashes. I bid ye boy put ye same 
awl in ve cupboard which I saw done, 
and ve door shut too. Then ye same 
awl came down ye chimney again in 
our sight, and I took it up myselfe. 

**Ye next day, being Saturday, 
stones, sticks and pieces of bricks 
came down so that we could not 
quietly eat our breakfast. Sticks of 
fire came downe also at ye same time. 

**Ye same day in ye afternoon, 
my thread four times taken away and 
come downe ve chimney againe; my 
awl and a gimlet wanting came down 
ve chimney. Againe, my leather and 
my nailes, being in ye cover of a fer- 
kin taken away, and come downe ye 
chimney. 

‘The next, being Sunday, stones, 
sticks and brickbats came downe 
ye chimney. On Monday, Mr. 
Richardson [the minister], and my 
brother was there. They saw ye 
frame of my cow-house standing firm. 
I sent my boy to drive ye fowls from 
my hogs’ trough. He went to ye 
cow-house, and ye frame fell on him, 
he crying with ve hurt. In ye after- 
noone ye potts hanging over ye fire 
did dash so vehemently, one against 
another, that we did sett down one 
that they might not dash to pieces. 
I saw ye andiron leap into ye pott 
and dance, and leap out, and again 
leap in, and leap on a table and there 
abide. And my wife saw ye andiron 
on ye table. Also, I saw ye pott 
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turn over, and throw down all ye 
water. Againe we see a tray with 
wool leap up and downe, and throw 
ye wool out. and saw nobody meddle 
with it. Againe a tub’s hoop fly off, 
and nobody near it. Againe ye 
woolen wheele upside downe, and 
stood upon its end, and a spade set 
on it. This myself, my wife, and 
Stephen Greenleaf saw. Againe my 
tools fell downe on ye ground, and 
before my boy would take them they 
were sent from him. Againe when 
my wife and ye boy were making ye 
bed, ve chest did open and shutt, ve 
bed-clothes would not be made to ly 
on ve bed, but flew off againe. 

** We saw a keeler of bread turn 
over. A chair did often bow to me. 
Ye chamber door did violently fly to- 
gether. Ye bed did move to and fro. 
Ye barn-door was unpinned four 
times. We agreed to a big noise in 
ye other room. My chair would not 
stand still, but was ready to throw 
me backward. Ye catt was thrown 
at us five times. A great stone of 
six pounds weight did remove from 
place to place. Being minded to 
write, my ink-horne was hid from me, 
which I found covered by a ragg, and 
my pen quite gone. I made a new 
pen, and while I was writing one 
eare of corne hitt me in ye face, and 
sticks, stones, and my old pen were 
flung att me. Againe my spectickles 
were throwne from ye table, and al- 
most into ve hot fire. My paper. do 
what I could, I could hardly keep it. 
Before I could dry my writing, a 
monmouth hat rubbed along it, but I 
held it so fast that it did only blot 
some of it. My wife and I being 
much afraid that I should not preserve 
ye writing, we did think best to lay 
it in ye Bible. Againe ye next night 
I lay it there againe, but in ye morn- 
ing it was not to be found, till I found 
it in a box alone. Againe while I 
was writing this morning I was forced 
to forbeare writing any more, because 
Iwas so disturbed by many things 
constantly thrown att me.” 


Anthony Morse testified,— 
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‘* Occasionally, being to my broth 
er Morse’s hous, he showed to me a 
pece of brick, what had sevral tims 
come down ye chimne. I sitting in 
ye cornar towck that pece of brick in 
my hand. Within a littel spas of 
time ye pece of brick was gone from 
me I know not by what meanes. 
Quickly after it come down chimne. 
Also in ye chimne cornar I sawa 
hammar on ye ground. Their bein 
no person nigh it, it was sodenly gone, 
by what meanes I know not; but 
within a littel spas it fell down chim- 
ne, and . also a pece of 
wood a fute long. 

‘* Taken on oath Dec. the 8, 1679, 
before me, 

Joun Woopsrince, 
Commissioner.” 
Thomas Hardy testified,— 


‘*T and George Hardy being at 
William Morse his house, affirm that 
ye earth in ye chimne cornar moved 
and scattered on us. I was hitt with 
somewhat; Hardy hitt by a iron la- 
dle; somewhat hitt Morse a great 
blow, butt itt was so swift none could 
tell what itt was. After we saw itt 
was a shoe.” 

Rev. Mr. Richardson testified,— 

‘* Was at Bro. Morse his house on 
a Saturday. A board flew against 
my chair. I heard a noyes in another 
roome, which I suppose in all reason 
was diabolicall.” 

John Dole testified,— 

** 1 saw, sir, a large fire-stick of 
candle wood, a stone, and a fire 
brandd to fall downe. These I saw 
nott whence they come till they fell 
by me.” 

Elizabeth Titcomb testified,— 

‘+ Powell said that he could find out 
ye witch by bis learning if he had 
another scholar with him.” 

Joseph Myrick and Sarah Hale tes- 
tified, — ; 

** Joseph Moores often said in our 
hearing that if there are any Wizards 
he was sure Caleb Powell was one.” 

William Morse being asked what 
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he had to say as to Powell being a 
wizard, testified ,— 


‘**He come in, and seeing our 
spirits very low cause by our great 
afflictions, he said, * Poore old man, 
and poor old woman, I eye ye boy, 
who is ye occasion of all your greefe ; 
and I draw neere ye with great com- 
passion.’ Then sayd I, * Powell, how 
can ve boy do them things?’ Then 
sayd he, ‘This boy is a young rogue, 
a vile rogue!’ Powell, he also savd 
that he had understanding in Astrol- 
ogy and Astronomie, and knew the 
working of spirits. Looking on ye 
boy, he said, * You young rogue!’ 
And to me, ‘Goodman Morse, if you 
be willing to lett me have ve boy I 
will undertake that you shall be freed 
from any trouble of this kind the 
while he is with me.’” 

Other evidence was received for the 
prosecution. The defence put in by 
Powell was that **on Monday night 
last, till Friday after the noone, I had 
ye boy with me, and they had no 
trouble.” 

Mary Tucker deposed,— 

‘* Powell said he come to Morse’s, 
and did not see fit to go in as the old 
man was att prayer. He lookt in a 
window, and saw ye boy fling a shoe 
at the old man’s head while he 
prayed.” 

The verdict now stands on the 
court record, and reads as follows,— 


**Upon hearing the complaint 
brought to this court against Caleb 
Powell for suspicion of working by 
the devill to the molesting of ye fam- 
ilv of William Morse of Newbury, 
though this court cannot find any evi- 
dent ground of proceeding farther 
against ve sayd Powell, yett we de- 
termine that he hath given such 
ground of suspicion of his so dealing 
that we cannot so acquit him but that 
he justly deserves to beare his own 
shame and the costs of prosecution 
of the complaint.” 


The bad boy seems to have had a 
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grudge against Powell, and, anxious 
to see that person punished, he re- 
sumed his pranks both at his grand- 
father’s and among the neighbors. 

Strange things happened. Joseph 
Bayley’s cows would stand still and 
not move. Caleb Powell, having 
been discharged, no longer boasted of 
his learning. Jonathan Haines’s oxen 
would not work. <A sheep belonging 
to Caleb Moody was mysteriously 
dyed. Zachariah Davis’s calves all 
died, as did also a sheep belonging to 
Joshua Richardson. Mrs. John Wells 
said that she saw the ** imp of God 
in sayd Morse’s hous.” 

Sickness visited several families, 
and Goody Morse, as was her custom, 
acted as village nurse. One by one 
her patients died. John Dee, Mrs. 
Ww. Chandler, Mrs. Goodwin’s child. 
and an infant of Mr. Ordway’s were 
among the dead. The rumor ran 
about that Goody Morse was a witch. 
John Chase aftirmed that he had seen 
her coming into his house through a 
knot-hole at night. John Gladding 
saw *‘halfe of Marm Morse about 
two a clocke in ye daytime.” Jona- 
than Woodman, seeing a strange 
black cat struck it; and Dr. Dole 
was called the same day to treat a 
bruise on Mrs. Morse. The natural 
inference was that the old lady was a 
witch, and the cause of all of these 
strange things, as well as of the ex- 
traordinary occurrences in her home. 
Accusers were not wanting, and she 
was arrested. In her trial all of this 
evidence was putin, and her husband 
repeated his testimony at the Powell 
trial. The county court heard it, 
and passed the case to the General 
Court, from whence it was returned. 
The records abound in reports of 
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the testimony. We will only quote 


the evidence of Zechariah Davis, who 
said,— 


‘**T having offended Goody Morse, 
my three calves fell a dancing and 
roaringe, and were in such a condi- 
tion as I never saw a calf in before. 
A calf ran a_roaringe 
away soe that we gott him only with 
much adoe and putt him in ve barne, 
and we heard him roar severell times 
in ve night. In ye morning I went 
to ye barne, and there he was, setting 
upon his tail like a dog. I never see 
no calf set after that manner before ; 


and so he remained in these fits till 
he died.” 


. . . . 


The entry on the court record is as 
follows : 


‘*Boston, May ye 30, 1680: The 
Grand Jury presented Elizabeth, wife 
of William Morse. She was indicted 


by ye name of Elizabeth Morse for 
that she not having ye fear of God 
before her eyes, being instigated by 


the Divil, and had familiarity with 
the Divil contrary to ye peace of our 
sovereign lord, the King, his crown 
and dignity, the laws of God and of 
this jurisdiction. After the prisoner 
was att ye barr and pleaded not guil- 
m ty, and put herself on ve country and 
God for trial. Ye evidences being 
produced were read and committed to 
ye jury” 

‘** Boston, May 21st of 1680: Ye 
jury brought in their verdict. They 
found Elizabeth Morse guilty accord- 
ing to indictment. 

** May ye 27:—Then ye sentence 
of ye Governor, to wit, Elizabeth 
Morse, you are to goe from hence to 
ye plaice from which you came, and 
thence to ye plaice of execution, and 
there to be banged by ye neck till you 
be dead; and ye Lord have mercy on 
your Soul! 

** June ye Ist:—Ye Governor and 
ye magistrates voted ye reprieving of 
Eliz. Morse, as attests 

Epwarp Rawson, Secretary. 


The unfortunate woman seems to 
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meeting of the legislature. On the 
records of that body we find,— 

**Ye Deputies on perusal of ve 
Acts of ve Hon. Court of Assistants 
relating to ye woman condemned for 
witchcraft doe not understand why 
execution of ye sentence given her by 
ye sd. court is not executed. Her 
repreeval seems to us to be beyond 
what ye law will allow, and doe there- 
fore judge meete to declare ourselves 
against it, ete. This Nov. 3d, 1680. 

Wn. Torrey, Clerk. 

Then follows this entry : 

‘* Exceptions not consented to by 
ye magistrates. 

Evwarp Rawson, Secretary.” 

Mrs. Morse continued in prison 
until May, 1681. On the 14th of 
that month her husband petitioned for 
her to ** the honorable gen. court now 
sitting in Boston,” begging to clere 
up ye truth.” This petition recites a 
review of the testimony of seventeen 
persons had testified against 
On the 18th he peti- 
tioned ** ye hon. Governor, deputy 
Governor, deputies and magistrates.” 
In answer, a new hearing was grant- 
ed. The court record says,— 


who 
Goody Morse. 


‘* Ye Deputyes judge meet to grant 
ye petitioner a hearing ye next sixth 
day, and that warrants go forth to all 
persons concerned from this court, 
then to appear in order to her further 
triall, our honored magistrates here- 
to consenting. 

Wa. Torrey, Clerk.” 

Again the magistrates were refrac- 
tory, for we find,— 

**May twenty-fourth, 1681 :—Not 
consented to by ye magistrates. 

Epwarp Rawson, Secretary.” 


No further trial followed. Mr. 
Morse did not rest in his efforts for 
the release of his wife. He called a 
council of the clergymen of the neigh- 
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borhood to examine her. The coun- 
cil met and acted. The report of the 
Rev. John Hale, of Beverly (proba- 
bly chairman), is before me. 

It reads,— 

**This touching Madam Elizabeth 
Morse: She being reprieved, her hus- 
band desired us to discourse her, 
which we did. Her discourse was 
very christian, and she still pleaded 
her innocence of that which was laid 
to her discharge. We did not esteem 
it prudence for us to pass any definite 
sentence upon one under her circum- 
stances, vet we inclined to ye more 
charitable side.” 

After this examination the court 
permitted her to return home, where 
she never gave further occasion for 
slander, dying the death of a hope- 
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ful Christian not many years after. 
And the mischievous grandson— 
what of him? He went to Beverly, 
married, had children, died. His 
great grandson lives to-day. He, 
descendant of William, over wires 
that Anthony’s descendant made to 
do noble work, sends this message, 
written on paper made by a descend- 
ant of Robert, to Miss Russell, rep- 
resenting Samuel Morse and Oliver 
Cromwell :— 


‘s The witchery that was concerned 
with Goody Morse must have been the 
enterprise that inspired to telegraphy, 
paper-making. and writing ; and which 
helps to bear the prestige of a glorivus 
name !” 





THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 


BY HORACE EATON 


WALKER. 


Ho, ye knights! and ho, ye clansmen! 
Ho, ye chiefs of every tribe! 

For the King of bonnie Scotland 
Gives an edict to his scribe. 


And ye clansmen of the border, 
Lowland nook, or Highland den! 

Come as comes the wild December 
When old Winter storms the glen. 


Take the oaths of King and Queen, sir! 
War no more for haughty James ; 

For the King, the King of Scotland, 
Every brave insurgent claims. 


And to Campbell, Colin Campbell, 
Hie ye one, or hie ye all, 

Else the snows of bleak December 
As your winding-sheet will fall. 
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Come they from the shrouded Highlands, 
Every pass, and every nook? 

Yes! the brave insurgent chieftains 
Stream her sides like mountain brook. 


See them there in tartan raiment, 
In their Highland quilted plaid,— 
Once the chiefs that warred in Albyn, 
Headed every border raid. 


Now they bow in prond allegiance 
To the throne of William Third; 

Yet the breast of each untaméd 
As the haughty mountain bird. 


But the chief of Clan Macdonald, 
In the valley of Glencoe,— 

Will he haste to cross the Cona 
Ere December winds shall blow? 


He alone of all the chieftains 

Had not signed the high decree ; 
But he hastes to Inverary 

Thro’ the whirlwinds mad with glee ; 


Thro’ the passes wild with beauty, 
Thro’ the valley of Glencoe ; 
Hasting on to Inverary 
Thro’ the storm-blast and the snow ; 


Little dreaming, little thinking, 
Of the woe that was in store; 
But, my Scotland, can I blame thee 
Tho’ a hundred earls implore? 


For the Campbell of Glenlyon, 
And the haughty Earl of Stair, 

All the valley near Loch Leven 
Would they turn to mad despair! 


All the scence is wild with beauty ; 
Bat. Mic Lan, are you late? 

For a captain and a viscount 
Have foredoomed your bloody fate ! 


Yes. my Chief! and thro’ the valley, 
Near the skirts of Inverness, 

More than forty Highland corpses 
Never more shall need redress ! 
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Two subalterns and a captain, 
At the head of six-score men, 
Swarm among the mountain passes, 
Cross the rugged Highland glen. 


And they come in kindred friendship 
To the vale of fair Glencoe ; 

And they dine beside the hearthstone 
That they soon will lay in woe. 


And they join the joke and jesting, 
And they tip the blood-red wine ; 
And in jovial hospitality 
With the fated household dine. 


But the evening shadows gathered 
In the vale and mountain pass ; 

And old Scotia’s bonnie Jamie 
Went to woo her bonnie lass. 


And the babe beside his mother 
Was a-blooming like the rose. 

While the gentle god of slumber 
Every holy eye did close. 


But the brave and mighty captain, 
With his brave and valorous band, 

Rose up there amid the shadows 
With the dagger in his hand. 


Oh. how brave! You see them slaughter 
Old and young. the bright and gay ; 
There a mother with her infant, 
There a father old and gray. 


When can fade such deeds of glory? 
When was massacre more brave? 
Scotland, Mary, and King William, 
Thou untarnished by their grave ! 


Land of Burns! I cannot blame thee: 
Land of Scott! a Breadalbane 
Stands alone upon your history 
As the murderer of the slain! 
Claremont, N. H., April 3, 1884. 
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ABOUT THE NAMES OF MOOSILAUKE, AND OF SOME OTHER 
PLACES. 


By Wituram Litt Le. 


1. MoostLavke. 

This mountain is a hage mass of 
rock 4,811 feet high. 
grand appearance from whatever 
point viewed. From the east or west 
it shows a south peak, a high crest, 
and a blue dome, lying almost in a 
north and south line. The peak and 
the crest are bald; the blue dome. is 
covered with a dense forest of fir. 

The correct way of spelling the 
name is Moosilauke. Its meaning and 
origin have been the subjects of some 
discussion. We shall try to state, 
with perhaps a few digressions, how 
it has been spelled, what it means, 
and what has been said of its origin. 
The first mention of this mountain we 
have met—we wish we could find an 
earlier one—is by Samuel Holland, 
Esq. He was the surveyor of the 
King’s woods, northern New Hamp- 
shire, in 1773-74 ; and on his map of 
the state, published in 1784, appears 
** Mooselock Mount” (Moo-se-lock). 
It is located in what was the town of 
Fairfield, a part of which is now 
Woodstock. 
the 
whether or not he ever knew its mean- 
ing, we should certainly like to know. 

In 1791 Dr. Belknap, historian of 
New Hampshire, published a map of 


It presents a 


From whom he learned 


name and its orthography, or 


the state to illustrate his forthcoming 
history. On it, in bold round print, 
is ** Mooshelock M.” (Moo-she-lock ), 
an h having been put_in the second 
syllable of the nam@ as Holland 
spelled it. Why he’ changed the 
spelling of the word, or what the 
name means, he does not tell us. 


Two years later, 1793, he published 
his History of New Hampshire, and in 
Vol. III, p. 32, he says, in describing 
the mountains of the state,—** Thirty 
miles north of this [Grand Monad- 
nock] lies Sunapee Mountain, and 
forty-eight miles farther in the same 
direction is * Mooshelock.’ ” 

These are all the authors we have 
met who mention Mooselock or Moo- 
shelock previous to 1800. After this 
date reference to this mountain is 
much more frequent; and some writ- 
ers make a farther change in the or- 
thography of its name. 

The first to do this was Dr. Dwight, 
once president of Yale college. In 
his ++ Travels,” written about 1803, 
Vol. 1, p. 31, he says,—* The principal 
eminences in the White Mountains 
are Monadnock, in Jaffrey and Dub- 
lin; Sunapee, in Fishersfield, twenty- 


seven miles east of Charlestown; 


Mooshelock or Moosehillock, eight 
miles from Haverhill,” ete. 

But Lewis, in 
Hampshire, Phila., 1804, in Arrow- 
smith & Lewis’s General Atlas. seems 
to prefer “ Mooshelock m,” and thus 
spells it. 


his map of New 


D. R. Preston. also, in his ‘* Won- 
ders of Creation.” Boston, 1807, on 
page 27, copying from Dr. Belknap, 
speaks of ** Mooshelock” mountain. 

Farmer & Moore, in their Gazet- 
teer of New Hampshire, 1823, the 
best work of the kind of this state, 
say, on page 190.—** Moosehillock, or 
Mooshelock, is a noble and lofty em- 
inence in the S. E. part of Coventry 
[Benton], and ranks amongst the. 
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highest mountains of New England. 
The altitude of the N. peak above 
tide-water, as estimated by Capt. Par- 
tridge,* from barometrical observa- 
tions, is 4,636 feet; that of the S. 
peak, 4,536 feet.” 

But that the trae orthography is 
Mvo-she-lock, S. G. Goodrich, in his 
Pictorial Geography, Boston, 1841, 
Vol. II, p. 135, thus clinches it: ‘+ Be- 
tween the Merrimack and the Connec- 
ticut,in the south-west part of this 
state, there extends a ridge from S. 
to N.. called the White Mountain 
Ridge. The loftiest summits of this 
are—Monadnock, 3,254 feet high; 
Sunapee, Kearsarge, Carr’s Mountain, 
and * Mooshelock,’ called by a corrup- 
tion Moosehillock.” 

The spelling of the name, Moose- 
hil-lock, a corruption according to 
Goodrich, probably originated about 
1803. Dr. Dwight visited Newbury, 
Vt., several times, and in his book 
made glowing mention of the moun- 
tain: ** Behind the village of Hav- 
erhill, at a distance of seven or eight 
miles, Moosehillock, a stupendous 
elevation, always reminding me of 
that description of Milton’s— 

*The mountains huge appear 

Emergent. and their broad bare backs uphease 

Into the clouds; their tops ascend the sky,’— 
rose to the height of four thousand 
five hundred feet, covered with snow 
on the summit, of a dazzling white- 
ness, but gray and grizzly as the eve 
descended towards the base. This 
contrast of summer and winter, of ex- 
quisite beauty and the most gloomy 
grandeur, had the appearance of en- 
chantment, “and left an impression 
which can never be forgotten until 
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every image shall fade out of the 
memory.” ‘*Dwight’s Travels,” Vol. 
II, p. 318. 

Morse’s American Gazeteer, 1804, 
spells the name Moose-hil-lock, and 
gives its origin: ** Moosehillock [is] 
the highest of the chain of mountains 
in New Hampshire, the White Moun- 
tains excepted. It takes its name 
from having been formerly a remark- 
able range for moose, and lies 70 
miles W. of the White Mountains. 
From its N. W. side proceeds Baker's 
river, a branch of the Pemigewasset, 
which is principal branch of Merri- 
mack. On this mountain snow has 
been seen from the town of Newbury, 
Vermont, on the 30th of June and the 
3ist of August; and on the moun- 
tains intervening, snow, it is said, lies 
the whole year.” 

Morse’s Geography, 1804, 
spells the name ** Moosehillock.” 

Parish’s Geography, 1807, page 36, 
gives ** Moosehillock.” 

G A. Thompson’s Geographical 
Dictionary of America, London, 1812, 
and based upon the earlier work by 
Alcedo, the Spanish author, Vol. III, 
p- 337, says,—*t Moosehillock takes 
its name from its having been formerly 
a remarkable range fur moose.” 

Carrigain’s celebrated map, 1816; 
Merrill’s N. H. Gazeteer, 1817; T. 
G. Bradford’s Comprehensive Atlas, 
N. Y., 1836 ; Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, 
Hon. Isaac Hill, 1839 ; Barstow’s His- 
tory of New Hampshire, 1842; Has- 
kell & Smith’s U.S. Gazetteer, 1843 ; 
Mitchell’s World, 1847; and MecCal- 
lough’s Univ@fsal Gazeteer, 1852,—all 
spell the name Moosehillock. 


also 


* Capt. Alden Partridge, U. S. Army, climbed Moosilauke in August, 1817. He published an accoun 
of his ascent and measurements in the American Monthly Magazine and Critical Review, New Y ork, Vol 


II. No. 1, p. 61. 
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And then came some intolerable 
degenerations, the first of which we 
find on Dr. Dwight’s map, 1824, of 
dividing the name into two words, 
thus: Moose Hillock. J. R. Dodge’s 
map of New Hampshire, 1854, map 
of Grafton county, 1860, and Wat- 
son’s map of New England, also so 
divide the name. This is a bad mis- 
nomer, for the mountain is not a hil- 
lock—little hill—at all, but a grand 
crest nearly a mile high. 

For variety, Morse’s Geography, 
1811, and J. E. Worcester’s Elements 
of Geography, 1832, make the name 
** Moose-hillock,’’—worse yet. 

Morse, in his American Gazeteer, 
as we have seen, gives the origin of 
the From his account we 
should judge that he, as well as Dr. 
Dwight, got his from 
some imaginative gentleman of New- 
bury, Vt. 


name. 
information 


Yet there is a grain of 
propriety in the name Moose-hillock, 
for all.the early settlers in the region 
round about the mountain testified 
that ‘‘it was a remarkable range for 
moose,” the last of which were killed 
in 1803. But we think Goodrich is 
right, when he says **Mooshelock ”’ is 
called by a corruption ‘* Moosehil- 
lock.” 

We once read a newspaper article 
by some had 
seen Holland’s Moo-se-lock and Bel- 
knap’s Moo-she-lock. It stated that 
an Indian hunter, traversing the dark 


romantic writer, who 


forests high up in a ravine of the 
mountain, two bull 
They had been fighting, and 
had got their horns inseparably in- 
terlocked. They had eaten nothing 
for many days, and being much ema- 
ciated, the hunter easily killed them 
for their hides. Telling the story in 


came across 


moose. 
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poor English, he said,—‘t Moose he 
lock his horns up there ;” and Hol- 
land. hearing it, gave to the peak the 
name ‘* Mooselock Mount".” ‘To the 
writer this probably was a beautiful 
legend, but to us pure fiction. 

In 1842, Judge C. E. Potter, in 
the ‘* Farmer’s Monthly Visitor,” Vol. 
XII, p. 354, said,—*> The name of the 
towering Moosilauke, with its bald 
peak of rock, is an Indian word, 
meaning the ‘ Bald Place,’ derived 
from moosi, bald, and auke, a place, 
the letter 7 being thrown in 
the sake of euphony.” 


for 
The judge 
was a great student of the history of 
the Indians, and of their manners, 
customs, and language. 

In Cotton’s Vocabulary of Indian 
Language, Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. 
XXII, p. 168, he found the name 
moosi, bald, and in Roger Williams's 
Key to the Indian Language, i/em, 
Vol. III, p. 220, auke, a place; and 
having seen Holland’s **Moo-se-lock,” 
and Belknap’s ** Moo-she-lock,” he 
concluded, with Goodrich, that Moose- 
hillock was a corruption, and that 
Holland’s Moo-se-lock was 
with the Indian 


identical 
words Moosi-l-auke 
(idem sonans); and that Holland so 
spelled the word Moo-se-lock, because 
he was not well acquainted with Cot- 
ton’s and Williams’s Indian spelling- 
books. Any one familiar with the 
spelling of Indian names knows that 


there are as many ways of spelling 
them as there are learned writers who 
try to write them. 

Potter’s *‘ Moosilauke” came into 


use slowly. He spells it Moosilauke 
again in 1853 in his Visitor, Vol. 
XIII, p.323 ; and in 1857, in a letter to 
the writer, he said,—** Moosilauke is 


from moosi (bald) and auke (a place), 
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with the letter 7 thrown in for the sake 
of the sound, and means Bald Place.” 

The first to adopt Potter’s Moosi- 
lauke that we have found was Cool- 
edge and Mansfield’s History and De- 
scription of New England, 1860 ; then 
the New Humpshire Statesman, 1861 ; 
the Boston Herald, July, 1867; J. W. 
Meader’s Merrimack River, 1869; 
History of Warren, 1870; and White 
Mountains in Winter, 1871. 

Since 1871, nine out of every ten of 
the writers who have mentioned the 
mountain have written it Moosilauke, 
and not Moosehillock. Both are good 
names, and one can use either of 
them as he pleases; or, if he wishes, 
can take his choice from the four 
others, — Mooselock, Mooshelock, 
Moose Hillock, and Moose-hillock. 
We prefer Moosilauke as the most 
euphonious,—the most likely to be 
the one the Indians used, and no 
chance to make an unsightly division 
of it. Still there is a grandeur in the 
word Moosehillock. We are not cap- 
tious about which spelling is used, 
and are wholly unlike Mr. S. A. 
Drake, the author. He seems to be 
very tenacious for the spelling Moose- 
hil-lock, and wholly opposed to that 
of Moo-sil-auke. He boldly exclaims 
in his ** Heart of the White Moun- 
tains,” Boston, 1881, page 267,-—— 
** Moosilauke: this orthography is of 
recent adoption. By recent, I mean 
within thirty years. Before that it 
was always Moosehillock”—a very 
accurate ‘statement, as we have seen! 

A large number of maps, showing 
parts of New Hampshire, were pub- 
lished prior to Holland’s, 1784. Thos. 
Jeffrey, ‘* geographer to His Royal 
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Highness, the Prince of Wales, near 
Charing Cross,” London, 1755, pub- 
lished the first one we have met. It 
was from ** Surveys of Mitchell and 
Hazzen, 1750, especially this last.” 
Several editions of it were issued, no 
two alike. Joseph Blanchard and 
Samuel - Langdon—afterwards _presi- 
dent of Harvard college—published a 
map of the state in 1761. This also 
had several editions.* But no one of 
them has Moosilauke upon it, unless 
Jackoyway’s hill, a little east of Con- 
necticut river, Jeffrey’s map, 1755, is 
meant for it. But those who have 
given some attention to the subject 
are of the opinion that Jackoyway, 
Coraway, and Chocorua are identical 
names of the same mountain, mean- 
ing Bear mountain,—the same as 
Kineo mountain in Ellsworth, and 
Kunkanowet hills in Dunbarton and 
Weare, mean Bear mountain or Bear 
hills, or the ** place of bears,” all 
these names being derived (the same 
as the name of the chief Passacona- 
way) from kunnaway, a bear. 

Four large streams have their 
source near the high crest of Moosil- 
auke. They are Moosilauke river, 
the Wild Ammonoosue or Swiftwater, 
the Oliverian, and the Baker. Some 
of these have had as many names 
and changes of names as Moosilauke. 


2. Moostrauke River. 


It rises on the north-east slope of 
Mt. Blue,—the name of Moosilauke’s 
blue dome,—and its first mile is a 
series of glissading cascades. Near 
its junction with the Pemigewasset, it 
forms Moosilauke basin, and across-a- 


*Some half a dozen of Jeffrey's and Blanchard & Langdon’s maps are in the collection of maps in 


the State Library. 
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narrow-fissure, through which its wa- 
ters plunge, is known as the Indian’s 
leap. Carrigain’s map, 1816, is the 
first to show this stream, and gives it 
as “ Moosehillock Br.” Nearly all the 
state maps follow this spelling, until 
about 1870, when Hitchcock’s geolog- 
icai maps give it as ** Moosilauke 
brook.” Comstock & Clines’s County 
Atlas, 1877, also calls it the same; 
and so do all the maps of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. A branch 
of this stream flows from the meadow 
in Kinsman notch.* The name 
‘** Moosilauke brook” comes from the 
mountain on which the stream origin- 
ates. 


3. Tue Witp Ammonoosuc. 


This stream, a branch of the Am- 
monoosuc, sometimes called the Swift- 
water, is marked on the maps as flow- 
ing from the meadow in Kinsman 
notch; but the farthest head thereof 
is just west of the Tip-Top House on 
the high crest. The rain that falls on 
the roof of the old, moss-grown stone 
house goes from the east side by the 
river Merrimack to the ocean; from 
the west side by the Connecticut to 
Long Island Sound. This west side 
brook is known as Tunnel stream, 
and has four beautiful cascades,—one 
that tumbles down the great Tunnel 
gorge more than two hundred feet, 
and one that leaps at a bound twenty 
feet into the pool below. Little Tun- 
nel stream, another branch, rises in 
the ravine between the high crest and 
Mt. Blue. It has nine cascades,— 
one more than two hundred and fifty 
feet high, at a slope of seventy de- 
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grees, which comes laughing, leaping, 
tumbling into a great basin at its 
foot. A huge cliff, a hundred feet 
high from its brink, looks down on 
the failing waters. 

One of Jeffrey’s early maps spells 
the name of this stream ‘*-Ammonoo- 
suck.” 

Matthew Patten, in his diary, 1764, 
spells it two ways,—*‘Amunoosuck” 
and **Amunuzsuck.” 

Wm. Fadden, successor to Jeffrey, 
on his map of New York, 1776, spells 
it *‘Amanusack.” 

The word Ammonoosuc, according 
to Judge Potter, is from the Indian 
words namaos (a fish), and og or auke 
(a place), and means fish-place. 


4. Ovtvertan RIver. 


The ** Long Ridge” connects the 
South Peak to the high crest of 
Moosilauke. It is a great rock that 


arches its huge back in a long curve 
up to heaven. 


From its apex, where 
the view is grandest, the Oliverian 
starts west on its journey to the Con- 
necticut. It slides, hisses, and tum- 
bles down the sharp mountain side, 
more than a mile, passes Beaver 
pond, whose outlet flows away north 
to the Ammonoosuc, and, after it re- 
ceives a branch that comes from be- 
tween Mt. Clough and Owl’s Head, 
tumbles over a ledge, plump down, 
some fifteen feet, on to the rocks 
below. 

Capt. Peter Powers mentions it as 
a large stream at its mouth, that 
troubled his men to cross when he 
marched into the northern wilderness 
in 1754. 


* This notch, clove through the mountains 300 feet deeper than either the White or the Franconia 
notch, was called Kinsmun notch from a Mr. Kinsman, one of the: arly settlers near Wildw.d, a post. 
office in Gratton Co. Mt. Kinsman, also, was so called from the same settler. 
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It appears on a map published by 
Thomas Jeffrey prior to 1760, and is 
called by him ** Umpammonoosuck 
R.,” a name given it by the Indians. 
There were three Ammonoosuc rivers 
in New Hampshire,—the upper, the 
middle, and the lower or Umpammo- 
noosuck ; Ump probably meaning the 
lower, the same as Um in the word 
Umbagog, the lower of the chain of 
lakes from which flows the Andros- 
coggin river. 

Umpammonoosuck river also ap- 
pears on a map of New Hampshire, 
published about 1763, in the collection 
of maps in the state library. 

On the map of New York before 
mentioned it has the name of ‘ Olo- 
verian’s Brook.” 

Holland’s map, 1784, has ** Oliv- 
erian B.,” the name the stream has 
since retained. 

Tradition has it that it was so 
called from the circumstance that in 
early times a man named Oliver and 
his friend were crossing it on a log; 
the first fell in, and the other gave 
the alarm by crying ** Oliver’s in!” 
hence the name Oliverian. This is 
only tradition, and there may be some 
other origin of the name. 


5. Baker River. 


The River Baker, or, as modern 
civilians delight to call it, Baker’s 
river, rises in Deer lake, a little sheet 
of water about as large as your hand, 
in Deer Lake meadow, between Moos- 
ilauke and its north dome, Mt. Blue. 
It is a foot wide where it easily glides 
(a man has to cut his way through 
with an axe) under the fir belt or 
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scrub, otherwise called by the Indi- 
ans, as Dr. Belknap says, hakmantaks, 
which surrounds, like an abatis, the 
high crest of the mountain; it isa 
hundred feet wide at its mouth. Half 
a mile from the lake it slides and 
hisses down a precipice 500 feet, into 
Jobildune ravine. 

The first author that we have been 
able to find who mentions Baker river 
is Lieut. Thomas Baker, who killed 
the Indian chief Waternomee at its 
mouth, in May, 1712. He calls it 
** The of Merrimack 
river.” Journal of Massachusetts 
Legislature, 1712. 

Capt. John White, in his ** Journal 
of a Scout to discover Indians in the 
northern woods, in April and May, 
1725,” says,— 

“19 day. We traveled 11 milds, 
and then Campt at the lower end of 
pemichewaset lower entrevals 
sent out skouts. 

** 20 day. We lay still by reason 
of foul wether, and towards nit it 
cleared up and we sent out skouts 
and found where Cornel Tyng crost 
Meremock.* 

**21 day. We traveled 12 milds up 
pemichewashet River and found old 
sines of Indians 


west branch 


and 


and we sent out 
skouts that night and found one new 
track and we lay that night by the 
river and made new camps.t The 
land that lyes by this river is vere 
rich and good. The upland were full 


of hills and mountains very bad trav- 
eling.” 


This ‘* pemichewashet River” was 
without doubt the present River 
Baker, and the stream now known 
as the Pemigewasset was then the 


* Now called Pemigewasset river. 
t In the present town of Rumney. 
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‘* Meremock” river, as Capt. White 
spelled it. 

Thos. Jeffrey’s map of New Eng- 
land, 1755, calls Baker river the 
** Remithewaset or Pemogewaset W. 
Br.” 

Blanchard & Langdon’s map, 1761, 
salls Baker river by the very fine 
name of “ Hastings’ brook,” the words 
being printed in the territory of the 
present town of Wentworth, which 
town did not then appear on the map. 
It also appears as ** Hastings’ brook” 
on another map in the state library, 
upon which are the towns in that 
region granted before 1764. This 


last map was probably published by 
Jeffrey. 

The first writer we have found who 
called the River Baker “ Baker's river” 
was Capt. Peter Powers, of Hollis, N. 
H. In his Scout Journal he says, un- 


der date of 1754, June 20th,—** We 
steared our course * * * from 
the mouth of Baker’s river, up said 
river, north-west by west, six miles. 
This river is extraordinary crooked, 
and good intreval. Thence up the 
river, about two miles north-west, and 
there we shot a moose, the sun being 
about half an hour high.” 
Hist. of Cods, p. 19. 

Ten years later, 
Patten, of Bedford, 
surveyor, 


Powers’s 


1764, Matthew 
N. H., a noted 
wrote in his celebrated 
Diary ,— 

** Oct. 18th. We arrived at Mr. 
Zechariah Parker’s on Baker’s river 
and lodged there.” —Granite Montu- 
Ly, Vol. I, p. 213. 

Holland’s map, 1784, says ‘* Baker’s 
River.” 

Dr. Belknap’s map, 1791, 
** Baker’s R.” 

Carrigain’s map, 1816, says “ North 


says 
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Branch of Baker’s River,” in Warren, 
Coventry, and Peeling. 

Dr. Belknap’s History says ‘** Bak- 
er’s river.” Vol. III, p. 45. 

Thus it appears in all books and 
maps till 1853, when Judge Potter, in 
his Visitor, Vol. XLII, p. 257, says,— 
“A river in Rumney, N. H., now called 
Baker’s river, but called by the Indi- 
ans Asquamchumauke (the water from 
the mountain side).” In 1857, in a 
letter, Judge Potter says,—** Baker’s 
river was called by the Indians ‘ As- 
quamchumauke,’ from asquam (water), 
wadchu (a mountain), and auke a 
place), the m being thrown in for the 
sound, and means the place where the 
water comes from the mountain. This 
name, written Asquamgumuck, is 
mentioned as a bound in an early 
deed had or seen by the late Judge 
Livermore.” We once searched many 
long hours in the Registry of Deeds 
office, Grafton county, to find that 
deed, but we did not meet it. 

A writer in the N. H. Hist. Coll., 
Vol. VIII, p. 451, mentions the As- 
quamchumauke, and says the name 
meaus ** The place of the water from 
the mountain.” 

Thus we see that Moosilauke’s 
largest stream has been called by 
many names: 
ithewaset, 


Pemichewashet, Rem- 
Pemogewaset W. Br., 
Hastings’ brook, Baker’s river, As- 
quamchumauke, and Asquamgumuck, 
of which any one can take his choice. 


6. PemiGewasset River. 


In the near view from Moosilauke’s 
high crest are seen long reaches of 
this stream. The name Pemigewasset 
is from the Indian words pennquis 
(crooked), wadchu (a mountain), 
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cooas (pines), and auke (a place), 
and means ** The crooked mountain 
place of many pines.” N. H. Hist. 
Colls., Vol. VIII, p. 448. The reader 
will see that the word water does not 
occur init, nor was it the Indian name 
of the river to which it is now applied. 
It was the name given by the Indians 
to the region through which the Mer- 
rimack river flows. The river Merri- 
mack was so called in all the early 
scout journals,—and there are nearly 
a dozen of them in the archives of the 
state of Massachusetts (38a),—from 
its mouth to its farthest source in the 
White Mountains. 

Capt. John Lovewell, the noted 
Indian fighter, tells how, in February, 
1724, he went up the Merrimack river 
to what is now the town of Campton, 
and killed an Indian. 
Vol. II, p. 342. 

Capt. Samuel Willard, in his scout 
journal, September, 1724, speaks of 
marching up the Merrimack river 
nearly to East Branch, and then cross- 
ing the mountains to the Saco. Idem, 
p- 342. 

Capt. John White’s scout journal, 
1725, as we have seen, mentions the 
** Meremock ” at Plymouth, and ** the 
lower end of Pemichiwaset lower 
intrevals.” 

Jeffrey’s map, 1755, makes ‘** Pem- 
ogewasset R.” flow from what is now 
Squam lake. 

Holland’s map, 1784, shows ** Mer- 
rimack river” running down from 
Franconia and Lincoln, and the name 
Merrimack river is in New Britain, 
now Andover and Franklin, and New 
Chester, now Hill, Bristol, and Bridge- 
water, opposite to“Sandbourn Town.” 


Appalachia, 


Moostlauke. 


Philip Carrigain, one of the best 
map-makers New Hampshire ever 
had, clings to the name Merrimack 
river for the mountain branch of that 
stream. On his map, 1816, the name 
** Merrimack River” appears in the 
present town of Livermore, among the 
mountains, and also ‘* Merrimack 
River” in Thornton and Campton, 
‘*or Pemigewasset Branch of Merri- 
mack R.” in Campton and Holder- 
ness. 

Thus we see that the name ‘** Pem- 
ichewashet,” or ‘* Remithewaset,” 
otherwise the ** Pemogewaset W. Br.,” 
is rightfully the name of the River 
Baker, and that the word Pemige- 
wasset should be applied to the region 
where lived the Pemigewasset Indi- 
ans, some of whom Capt. Samuel 
Willard,* on Tuesday, Sept. 28, 1724, 
‘tracked from Pimichiwasset to 
Cusumpy Pond.” 


7. Squam Lake. 


This is the most beautiful lake in 
New England. Its bed is rock and 
white quartz sand ; its water, clear as 
crystal ; its shores, gentle curves, bold 
headlands, and sharp capes; its 
islands, crinkling stripes across its 
surface ; its mountain peaks, crests, 
and domes, backed by the whole form 
of the gallant Chocorua, with his 
‘*steel-hooded head.” Moosilauke 
commands a view of its south-eastern 
shore. 

How the uneuphonious name of 
Squam came to be applied to it we 
have not yet learned. 

Capt. John Lovewell is one of the 
first to mention it. In his scout 


* Willard eays ‘‘ we found a large Wigwam where ye Indians had lately been, as we judged about 20 


in number, and our Indian said there was Squaws as well as § 
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hia, Vol. LU, p. 942. 
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journal he says,—‘‘ 1724, Feb. 10. We 
traveled 16 miles & encamped at the 
North side of Cusumpe Pond.” — Vis- 
itor, Vol. XIII, p. 355. 

Capt. Samuel Willard says,—“ 1725, 
Saturday, Sept. 25. We marched 
about 6 mile & came to y* carrying 
place, where y® Indians carry their 
Canoes from Pimichiwasset to Sow- 
haig River,* and found that y* Indians 
had lately been there and carried their 
Conves. Cap’. Willard took half 
a scout of his own & half of Ct. 
Blanchers being in all 24 & followed 
y® Indians and a little before we come 
to Cusumpy Pond we found where 
they broke one Conoe & Coming to 
y® Pond could follow them noe fur- 
ther.” — Appalachia, Vol. II, p. 341. 

Jeffrey’s map, 1755, says ‘+ Ku- 
sumpe Pond,” a beautiful name. 

Blanchard & Langdon’s map, 1761, 
—‘* Cusumpy P.” 

Jeffrey’s map, 1764,—Cusumpy P.” 

Holland’s map, 1784,—** Cusumpy 
P.,” along with ** Squam Lake.” This 
map is the last to show the name 
Cusumpy pond, and the first to show 
Squam lake. 


Lake Squam.—On the left hand as 
we go up the lake, on what is known 
ds Bulch’s Island, is Camp Chocorua. 
This is a real camp, not of war- 
scarred veterans, but of fair, rosy- 
cheeked youths. From fifty to sev- 
enty-five boys, ranging between ten 
and twenty years of age, and hailing 
from half the states of the Union, 
have their quarters here, spending the 
summer months in boating, rowing, 
swimming, and picnicking. They are 


* Probably the outlet of Squam lake. 
which he “‘ carried by.”"—Histury of Cods, p. 19. 
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Dr. Belknap’s map, 1791, says 
** Squam Lake,” and Carrigain’s map, 
1816, says ‘*Squam,” and all the 
maps since that time have this name 
of ill sound. Most people dislike the 
name : it makes them think of squirm- 
ing eels and slimy frogs, and the poet 
Whittier calls it Asquam, which in 
Indian language means water, a name 
which, for that matter, might be ap- 
plied to any pond in the world. 

Judge Potter says,—‘* Squam lake 
was called by the Indians ‘ Kees- 
sehuncknipee,’ from kees (high), 
sehunck (a goose, so called from the 
noise it makes), and nipee (a lake), 
meaning ‘The Goose Lake of the 
Highlands,’ which was contracted 
into Keesunnipee, and corrupted by - 
the English into Cusumpy and Ca- 
sumpy.”—Visitor, Vol. XII, p. 
357. 

Why should not Keesunnipee, a 
name weird as the honk of a wild 
goose from the sky, or its further 
euphonious contraction, Kusumpe, 
suggestive of a partridge drumming 
in the woods, be restored to our most 
beautiful gem of the White hills? 


under the charge of tutors who keep 
them in strict discipline. No one is 
allowed to go on to the main land 
without permission, and each boy 
cares for his own boat, his clothes, 
and cooks his own food. It is a 
grand thing for the boys, I am sure. 
The camp is under the auspices of 
the Episcopal church. Prof. E. W. 
Balch is the principal tutor. 
F. M. C. 


Capt. Powers mentions Sawheganet falls, near its mouth, 
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ORIGIN AND MEANING OF PROPER NAMES—(Concluded]. 


By Epwin D. Sanporn, LL. D. 


The sixth colony were Angles under 
Ida. They came in the year 547, and 
took possession of the country be- 
tween the Tweed and Forth in Scot- 
land. This fact will account for the 
affinity of the Lowland Scotch and 
English, as well as for the radical dif- 
ference between the dialects of the 
Lowlanders and the Highlanders. The 
last were remnants of the old Celtic 
population of the island. 

Prior to the year 600 the history of 
the Saxons in England is uncertain, 
colored by poetry and mythology. 
From the first entrance of the Saxons 
into England, A. D. 449, till A. D. 
587, eight separate kingdoms called 
the octarchy were set up,—one Jute, 
three Saxon, and four Angle. The 
West Saxons, after long intestine 
wars, subjugated the other kingdoms 
and maintained their supremacy, with 
the brief interruption of 26 years of 
Danish sway from 1016 to 1042, under 
Canute and his two sons, till the Nor- 
man conquest in 1066. The language 
remained unsubdued, and was spoken 
by the subjected people till the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

Local names are usually compounds, 
the separate elements being descrip- 
tive of the place, and the most impor- 
tant word usually comes last in order. 
Such terminatons as tun, wic, ham, 
thorp, berg, Clif, cot, feld, and ford 
are quite common, as Stantun, stone 
town or enclosure; Sand-wic, Sand- 
wich or sand village. The term ‘* wic” 
is supposed to be associated with 
**vicus” in Latin and éczus in Greek, 
which, with the primitive digamma 


prefixed, becomes J}:x0¢, which easily 
passes into ** vicus,” and that abbre- 
viated becomes ‘* vie,” ‘** wic,” or 
‘* wich,” which terminates many local 
names, as Woolwich, Norwich, Green- 
wich, Alnwich, from annick, Harwich, 
from harridge, Keswich, from kezzick, 
Dulwich, from dullitch. Ham, Ger- 
man hein, English ** home,” appears 
in many names of places, as Hamp- 
ton, Buckingham, Stone-ham, and the 
abbreviated forms Barrum, Putnam, 
and Chetum for Barnham, Puttenham, 
and Chetham. The termination is com- 
mon in Germany, as ** heim,” ** hem,” 
and ‘*um,” Oppen-heim, Arn-hem, 
and Hus-um. 


“In Ford, in Ham, in Ley, and Ton, 
The most of English surnames run.” 
To this distitch Mr. Lower adds the 
following : 


“Ing, Hurst, and Wood, Wich, Stead, and Field, 
Full many English surnames yield.” 


‘**Tun,” ton or town, meaning en- 
closure, or, in the American sense, a 
location, shows at sight the local his- 
tory of many a settiement, as Clay- 
ton, New-ton, Hil-ton, Nor-ton= 
Northtown, Sut-ton—=Southtown, Mil- 
ton=Middletown. 

The state of New Hampshire has 
several towns named from their ear- 
liest settlers,—as Sanborn-ton (Sand- 
bourne, originally, meaning sand 
boundary, a place of residence), and 
Gilman-ton, Gilman being the man of 
the ** Gill,” a rivulet or ravine. 

Many places derive their names 
from the animals that had their homes 
or lairs in them,—as Oxley and Oxen- 
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ham, the home of oxen; Horsley and 
Horsfield, the abode of horses; so 
Ramsey, Ramscombe, Goatley, Goat- 
ham, Foxley, Foxcote, Dereham, 
Deerburst, Hartford, and Harthile an- 
nounce at once their own genealogy. 
Birdbrook, Birdham, Eaglesfield, 
Eaglesham, Ravensdale, Ravenscroft, 
Gosden, and Gosford speak for them- 
selves. Oakley, Ockwood, Boxhill, 
Boxley. Ashley, Thornhill, Pinewell, 
Bircham, Maplested. and Bromley 
need no interpretation. Here the 
forest trees never shed their summer 
glories ; the birds still sing in their 
favorite haunts; the beasts yet lie 
undisturbed in their chosen lairs, and 
the herds and flocks still ruminate in 
their native homes. It is history, 
however, not present reality, that 
presents these enduring pictures to 
the mind’s eye. The ** animated na- 
ture” which these names describe re- 
sembles the land of shades where un- 
substantial ghosts forever repeat the 
deeds of another life. 

The personal names of the old 
Saxons carry us back to the infancy 
of our Names indicate the 
taste, pursuits, and culture of those 
that employ them. 


race. 


We are surprised 
at some of the appellatives given to 
their chiefs by our Indian tribes. 
They seem to think themselves en- 
nobled by wearing the names of sav- 
age beasts and birds of prey. Hen- 
gist and Horsa are horses as well as 
heroes. 

Beorn means a prince, anoble. In 
the Norse tongue, beorn, biarn, biorn, 
means a bear, the most ferocious 
beast of the North as the lion is of 
the South; hence princes had their 
names formed of beorn, or the name 
of some other fierce animal, as wolf ; 
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hence we find among the Saxon kings 
Beo-wulf and Adel-wulf and Os-wulf. 
We also find Wulf-helm and Wulf- 
heal, protection and high. ‘* Ead” 
means possession. This is often 
compounded with ** weard” or ward, 
meaning guardian; with ‘‘ wine,” a 
friend, a darling; with ‘* mund,” 
protector; with *‘red,” a counsellor ; 
as Eadweard, Eadwine, Eadmund, 
Eadred. The word “ red” or ** raed” 
appears often in other combinations, 
as ** Ethel-red,” the noble counsellor ; 
Aele-red, «all counsel; Cuth-red, 
known in and Mild-red, 
Those old German 
names, Ariovistus and Arminius, are 
supposed to be the Latinized forms 
of Heer-fiirst and Heer-mann (now 
Herman), ** heer” meaning a host, 
and **fiirst,”.a leader or prince. 
Ludewig, Ludwig, Louis, and Lewis 
are the same 


counsel ; 
mild in counsel. 


name. ‘* Lud” means 
loud. and ‘** wig” means war; pos- 
sibly Ludwig has a signification 
like Boy» dyadés in Greek; or the 
‘*corpora ad impetum valida” of 
Tacitus, good for the rush, bold in 
the onset ; or, perhaps, loud in battle. 
The word ** wig” appears also in Clod- 
wig or Clovis, and in Merowig, the 
founder of the Merovingian dynasty. 
The word ** mér” or ** maer” is great, 
and Mer-wig is great in war. The 
names of common men are borrowed 
from every conceivable source; from 
things in heaven, things in earth, and 
things under the earth. The whole 
number is said to be thirty or forty 
thousand. Like the king’s preroga- 
tive, they have increased, are increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. Lan- 
guage is the oldest historical monu- 
ment on which is written the genesis 
of human thought; and the names of 
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persons and places must be among 
the earliest forms of human speech. 
‘* Of all the faculties,” says Mr. Far- 
rar, wherewith God has endowed His 
noblest creature, none is more divine 
and mysterious than the faculty of 
speech. Itis the gift whereby man 
is raised above the beasts; the gift 
whereby soul speaks to soul; the 
gift whereby mere pulses of articu- 
lated air become breathing thoughts 
and burning words ; the gift whereby 
we understand the affections of men, 
and give expression to the worship of 
God; the gift whereby the lip of di- 
vine inspiration uttering things sim- 
ple and unperfumed and unadorned, 
reacheth with its passionate voice 
through a thousand generations by 
the help of God.” One of the earli- 
est uses on record of this divine 
gift to man was in the naming of the 
creatures which God had made; and 
‘* whatsoever Adam called every liv- 
ing thing, that was the name thereof.” 
The beasts, birds, fishes, and insects 
which Adam then named, have re- 
paid the debt of gratitude they owed 
him by returning the favor a thousand 
fold, and giving their names to whole 
families of his descendants. This is 
literally true in all languages. In 
our own tongue almost every animal 
has its representative man. Consider 
the following catalogue of surnames 
collected by Mr. Lower, which are 
common to men and quadrupeds: 
“ Ass, Bear, Buck, Badger, Bull, Bul- 
lock, Boar, Beaver, Catt, Colt, Coney, 
Cattle, Cow, Calfe, Deer, Doe, Fox, 
Fawn, Goat, Goodsheep, Hart, Hogg, 
Hare, Lamb, Hound, Heifer, Kine, 
Kitten, Kydd, Lyon, Leppard, Lev- 
eret, Mare, Mule, Mole, Oxen, Otter, 
Oldbuck, Panther, Puss, Poodle, 
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Palfrey, Pigg, Roebuck, Ram, Rab- 
bit, Roe, Setter, Steed, Stallion, 
Steer, Squirrel, Seal, Stagg, Tiger, 
Wildbore, and Weatherhogg.” 

His list of birds, represented by 
human names, is so striking that it 
will perhaps repay perusal. It is 
this: ‘Bird, Blackbird, Bunting, 
Bulfinch, Buzzard, Coote, Crane, 
Cock, Cuckoo, Crake, Chick, Chick- 
en, Chaffinch, Crowe, Capon, Drake, 
Duck, Dove, Daw, Egles, Fowle, 
Finch, Falcon, Goshawk, Grouse, 
Gander, Goose, Gosling, Gull, Gold- 
finch, Hawke, Howlett, Heron, 
Hearne, Jay, Kite, Linnet, Lark, 
Mallard, Nightingale, Peacock, Par- 
tridge, Pheasant, Pidgeon, Parrot, 
Raven, Rooke, Ruff, Swan, Sparrow, 
Swallow, Sparrowhawk, Starling, 
Stork, Swift, Turtle, Teale, Thrush, 
Throssel, Wildrake, Wildgoose, 
Woodcock, Woodpecker, and Wren.” 
These are true and ancient names, as 
Tacitus says of the old German ap- 
pellations of tribes,—‘* Eaque vera et 
antiqua nomina.” They are suffi- 
ciently unique yet authentic, having 
been all identified from written re- 
cords. The various finny tribes walk 
the earth with countenances erect, 
from the ** Whale” to the *‘ Smelt ;” 
from the ‘** Sharke” to the ** Sprat” 
and *‘Gudgeon.” But there are still 
gradations of names descending to in- 
sects and vegetables. Think of a 
hero rejoicing in the euphonious name 
of ‘*Flea,” ‘* Fly,” “Spider,” or 
‘*Worm.” Could a man, bearing 
such a name, ever rise to eminence? 
Who would vote for a statesman 
whose name was ‘* Bugg.” ‘* Wasp,” 
or **Moth”? Yet, ‘* What’s in a 
name?” 

If Alexander had borne the name 
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of “ Addlehead,” Cresar 
‘*Cheeseman,” Napoleon 
‘* Narraway,” or 


that of 
that of 
Pompey that of 
** Popjay” or “ Popinjay,” associa- 
tion would have rendered their names 
venerable; but when the same names 
are given to slaves and dogs, no pre- 
vious good service can save them 
from contempt and ridicule. 

The Persian title, ** Cyrus,” means 
adog. The founder of the dynasty 
that was honored with that name is 
said to have been nursed by a bitch ; 
and as the old Persian belongs to the 
Indo-Germanic family of languages, 
possibly our word ** car,” a dog, may 
be allied to Cyrus. The founder of 
Rome was nursed by a wolf, accord- 
ing to tradition. That animal has 
been famous in heraldry ever since. 
The Latino ** lupus,” French ** loup,” 
Saxon ‘“waulf,” is thought to 
have furnished to the present royal 
house of Great Britain their family 
name, ‘* Guelph ;” others associate it 
with ** whelp,” the young of the wolf 
or dog. The stately Romans had 
such names as Asinus, Scropha, and 
Aper. Their synonymes in English, 
** Ass,” ‘+ Sow,” and ‘* Boar,” are 
quite offensive to ‘sears polite,” yet 
Englishmen have worn these ** blush- 
ing honors” without shame. Many 
English surnames can be traced to 
their origin. The most obvious are 
descriptive of the color, complexion, 
features, form, or character or na- 
tionality, of those to whom they were 
given. Such are Brown, White, 
Gray, Redd, Blue, Black, Fairchild, 
Boniface, Broadhead, Greathead, 
Longbeard (the Langobardi or Lom- 
bards took their name from their long 
beards), Long, Short, Little, Low, 
Longfellow, Prettyman, Lightfoot, 
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Speedwell, Longshanks and Cruik- 
shanks and Sheepshanks. The mean- 
ing of such names is manifest. So 
are all national distinctive names, as 
French, Scott, Irish, English, Nor- 
man, Poland, and Wales. 

Wedlock sometimes forms strange 
unions, and even antedates the mill- 
ennium, causing the Lion and the 
Lamb to dwell together, and the Wolf 
and the Kidd, the Bear and the Rue, 
to feed together; and a little child 
doth lead them. Hymen has united 
** Good” and * Evil,” and abolished 
the distinction between ‘* Deville” 
and ** Saint.” Mr. Bean has mar- 
ried Miss Pease; Mr. Brass, Miss 
Mould; and thus the laws of nature 
have been violated and “species ” 
have been changed by ‘ election.” 
So the Peacock has been changed to 
the Sparrow, the Hawke to the Dove. 
Hymen, too, sometimes furnishes a 
Procustes bed for the happy pair, 
making the ** Long” ** Short,” and 
the ** Great” ** Small.” 

A facetious editor once applied the 
following distich to the marriage of a 
Mr. Little with Miss Long: 

“Man wants but Little here below, 
Nor wants that Liitle, Long.” 

The London signs sometimes show 
some singular partnerships, such as 
‘* Carpenter and Wood,” ‘+ Spinage 
and Lamb,” ‘Pipe and Tabor,” 
‘*Single and Double,” ‘* Foot and 
Stocking,” **Read and Wright,” 
‘* Byers and Sellers.” ‘* Adam and 
Eve were surgeons in partnership in 
Paradise Row!” When we find Mr. 
Tugwell a dentist; Mr. Bird an egg- 
merchant ; Messrs. Potwine and Mix- 
well innkeepers; Mr. Paddle navi- 
gating a steamboat,—we see at once 
‘** the fitness of things.” Such men 
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were rightly named and properly em- 
ployed. 

Dr. Mountain, chaplain to Charles 
II, was asked by that monarch to 
whom he should present a certain 
bishopric then vacant. If you had 
but faith, sire, replied he, I could tell 
you who. How so, said Charles, if I 
had faith? Why yes, said the witty 
cleric, your Majesty might then say 
to this Mountain, Be thou removed 
into that See.” This same *‘ mutton- 
eating king,” ‘* who never said a silly 
thing and never did a wise one,” 
ycleped Carolus, Charles, Teutonic, 
‘* Karl,” strong, English, ** churl” 
perhaps, once knighted a favorite 
piece of roast beef which, ever since, 
has borne the name of * sirloin.” 
Possibly Carolus Magnus, Charle- 
magne, may be simply ** karl mann” 
or strong man, and not the more 
majesterial Roman, ‘* Charles the 
Great.” 

Many English surnames indicate 
the place of residence of the owners, 
as Wood, Hill, Tree, Rivers, Stiles, 
and Forest; others indicate oceupa- 
tions, as Cooper, Baker, Brewer, and 
Carter; others are official or profes- 
sional titles, as King, Duke, Lord, 
Dean, Priest, Constable, and Squire. 
Mr. Lower gives us the following true 
copy of a jury taken before Judge 
Doddridge at the assizes holden at 
Huntingdon, A. D. 1619. The judge 
had in a former circuit censured the 
sheriff for empanelling men of infe- 
rior rank. The humorous sheriff re- 
turned the names of Maximilian, 
King of Toseland ; Henry, Prince of 
Godmanchester; George, Duke of 
Somersham; William, Marquis of 
Stukeley ; Edmund, Earl of Hartford ; 
Richard, Baron of Bythorn ; Stephen, 
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Pope of Newton; Humphrey, Bishop 
of Buckden; Stephen, Cardinal of 
Kimbolton; Robert, Lord of Wares- 
ley; Robert, Knight of Winwick ; 
William, Abbot of Stukeley; Will- 
iam, Dean of Old Weston; John, 
Archdeacon of Paxton ; Peter, Esquire 
of Easton; Edward, Friar of Elling- 
ton; Henr}, Monk of Stukeley; 
George, Geutleman of Spaldwick ; 
George, Priest of Graffham ; Richard, 
Deacon of Catworth. These, doubt- 
less, were all **true men,” but were 
named above their station or deserts. 
This custom of naming men from their 
trades or offices is not peculiar to the 
English. Varro, in his treatise on 
agriculture says,—** We have many of 
our names from the herd and the 
flock ; from the flock, Porcius, Ovinius, 
Caprilius; from the herd, the sur- 
names of Equitius and Taurus, for 
persons are called Annii, Caprae, Sta- 
tilii, Tauri, Pomponii, Vituli; and 
there are many other names derived 
from the same source.” The mighty 
Fabii could trace their pedigree to 
** faba,” a bean; and the nobility of 
Lentulus was procured by ‘a mess 
of pottage” made of * lens,” a kind 
of pulse; and pulse is that which is 
pulled or plucked. The literal trans- 
lation of ancient proper names, some- 
times, leads to very ludicrous results. 
Mr. Blackwell, in his ** Court of Au- 
gustus,” says that Mare Antony, 
travelling in a post-chaise, lay the 
first night at ‘* Red Stones.” The 
original is ** Saxa Rubra.” He also 
alludes to Antony’s favorite poet, 
** Mr. Gosling,” which is ‘* Anser” 
in the original, and should be turned 
into ** Goose” in English. He also 
remarks that Virgil, in his youth, 
wrote an epigram on ‘ Crossbow,” 
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the robber, which seems to be the 
Roman * Balista,” an engine of war. 
Of course Cicero being derived from 


‘‘cicer,” a chick-pea or vetch, would 
become Sir Mark Chick-pea; and 
Mr. Blackwell, in a Roman toga viri- 
lis, would become Dominus Niger- 
pluteus, Armiger. A French author, 
speaking of the first Roman consuls, 
Brutus and Collatinus, calls them 
‘*Les Bourgmestres de la ville de 
Rome.” In Rome a man was called 
** Niger” from his complexion, ** Fus- 
cus,” from the tint of his cheek; 
‘*Flaccus,” from the length of his 
ears ; ** Fronto,” from the height of 
his brow ; ** Scaurus,” because he was 
club-footed ; “ Scaevola,” because he 
was left-handed or had lost the right ; 
Varus, because he was bow-legged ; 
and in English we retain traces of 
that word used in a moral sense, in 
prevaricate from ** pre-varicari,” to 
walk deviously ; and with a secondary 
meaning to swerve from the path of 
rectitude, to act or speak evasively. 
Cicero, discoursing of the gods, asks 
if we may suppose there is any Strabo, 
Silus, Flaccus, Fronto, or Capito 
among them; that is, whether any 
god is squint-eyed, hook-nosed, flap- 
eared, beetle-browed, or jolt-headed. 
As the gods, with the exception of 
Vulcan, were remarkable for their 
beauty, they had no occasion for such 
descriptive names as those above 
quoted. They, doubtless, as well as 
their worshippers, would be careful to 
select names of good omen. Livy 
informs us that the Romans refused 
to fight under ‘*Umbrius Ater,” 
which, from analogy, we may inter- 
pret to mean a pleonasm of darkness, 
following the example given by Cole- 
ridge, who called Miss Barbauld 
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(bare and bald) ‘*a_ pleonasm of 
nakedness.” It is recorded that Au- 
gustus, at Actium, when going to his 
flect to engage the enemy, met a man 
named ** Eutychus” (good fortune) 
driving an ass named ** Nicon” | vie- 
tory]. After the battle, he erected a 
temple at Actium, and placed in it 
brazen images of the man and the ass 
for the good omen which their united 
names suggested. The Greeks often 
changed names of places which were 
unwelcome to their sensitive ears. 


“The sunny wisdom of the Greeks 
All o’er the earth is strew’'d; 

On every dark and awful place, 
Rude hill, or haunted wood, 

This beautiful, bright people left 


A name of omen good.” 
>. . * . 


«Unlike the children of romance, 
From out whose spirit deep 

The touch of gloom hath passed on glen 
And mountain, lake and steep; 

On Deril’s bridge and Raven's tower, 
And lovelorn Maiden’s leap.” 


This aversion to harsh and ill- 
omened names goes back to the infan- 
cy of our race. “ The mother of all 
living” called her first-born son 
**Cain,” and said, ** I have gotten a 
man from the Lord.” But his subse- 
quent conduct falsified the omen, and 
proved that he was no ** acquisition” 
to the family. ** A Hindoo commen- 
tator, explaining the 10th verse of 
the Third Book of Manon, where it is 
commanded to give to women sweet 
and agreeable recommends 
that in these names the letter ‘a’ 
should predominate.” Owing to the 
complete seclusion of women in Ori- 
ental nations, history has had but lit- 
tle occasion to allude to them. The 
Hebrew Scriptures contain but few 
names of women. Only persons of 
distinction are mentioned. Their 
names were often selected according 
to the rule of the Hindoo critic above 


names, 
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quoted,—as Hannah, gracious; Je- 
mima, handsome as the day; Dinah, 
judgment; Sarah, princess; and Zip- 
porah, beauty. 

When a Roman father had but one 
daughter, she received a name derived 
from the gens, as Tullia, the daughter 
of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of 
Cesar. If there were two daughters 
in one family, they were distinguished 
as Major and Minor, as Cornelia Ma- 
jor, Cornelia Minor. If there were 
more than two, the ordinal numbers 
were used,—as Secunda, Tertia, 
Quarta, Quinta, sometimes softened 
into Tertilla, Quartilla, Quintilla. 
Some wicked wit has affirmed that 
Lord John Russell, owing to his ac- 
curate business habits, sometimes, in 
fits of abstraction, alludes to his chil- 
dren as Schedule A, Schedule B, and 
so on. 

Geoffrey, of Monmouth, tells us 
how a beautiful woman, with a sweet 
name, conquered the heart of a king, 
and perpetuated the fact in a word 
stillin use in English. Rowen or 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, 
welcomed the British Vortigem with 
the salutation, **‘ Lauerd King, wacht 
heil,” Lord King, wait my hailing 
draught. By the aid of an interpeter, 
he replied, ** Drine heil,” Drink hail 
tome. The wacht heil of Rowena is 
changed into ‘‘ wassail,” and the 
*s wassail cup” is sometimes used at 
festivals in England, and possibly the 
kiss with which the fair princess 
greeted the deluded king may be 
equally popular. 

Many an inquisitive student has 
pondered with wonder upon the let- 
tering on the backs of old college 
text books in Latin. They were all 
labelled ‘‘in usum Delpini,” for the 
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use of the dolphin. These editions 
of the Roman classics were prepared, 
in accordance with the wishes of Louis 
XIV, by learned scholars for the use 
of the heir apparent, who is styled 
the “Daupin” or dolphin. Mr. 
Lower informs us why that august 
personage is so named. It seems 
that many English and French sur- 
names have been derived from the 
devices which decorated the banners 
and shields of knights in the days of 
chivalry. The armorial ensign is 
metonymically put for the bearer of 
it. One of the early Troubadours 
was called the knight of the dolphin 
because he bore that emblem on his 
shield. His estate was called Dau- 
pliné. Inthe person of one of his 
successors the name Dauphin, Latin 
Delphinus, became the title to sov- 
ereign dignity. Many other illustri- 
ous families derive their pedigree 
from beasts, birds, fishes, and even 
angels and saints, in the same way. 
The armorial bearings of noble knights 
were often copied on the signs of 
inns, or emblems were devised in imi- 
tation of heraldic signs. So ‘** mine 
host” would naturally be  distin- 
guished from other landlords by his 
sign; thus John at the lion, bull, or 
angel, easily became John Lion, John 
Bull, or John Angel. In this way, 
the man and all his posterity became 
brutes or divinities by virtue of the 
chosen symbol of his vocation. In 
the days of Edward IV, a citizen in 
Cheapside was executed as a traitor 
for saying he would {make his son 
heir to the crown, though he only 
meant his own inn, whose sign was a 
crown. The best authorities atlirm 
that all the ‘‘Smiths” derive their 
surname from their trade. 
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“ From whence comes Smith, all be he Knight or 

Squire, 

But from the smith that forgeth in the fire.” 
Smith, from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ smi- 
tan,” to smite or strike, means one who 
smiteth with a hammer, and origi- 
nally applied to a carpenter as well 
as to one who forges metals. 

Many familiar names have been 
formed by simply appending the sign 
of the possessive case to the father’s 
Christian name, as John his son, 
Abram his son, Peter his son, Nelly 
her son, Gilbert his son, in an abbre- 
viated form, become John’s or Jones, 
Abram’s or Abrams, Nell’s or Nelson, 
Gib’s or Gibson. By a similar abridge- 
ment we get Sanders and Alley from 
Alexander; Benn and Benson from 
Benjamin; Ball and Bawson from 
Baldwin (Anglo-Saxon, * bald,” bold, 
and ‘* win,” battle) ; Kitts and Kit- 
son, from Christopher (from the 
Greek zproréz and 0épw) ; Cutts, Cuth- 
bert, Anglo-Saxon ‘*Cuth,” known 
or distinguished, and  ** beorht,” 
brightness; and Munn and Monson 
from Edmund. 

Proper names are derived from 
almost every conceivable source. 
There is no sobriquet however vulgar, 
no calling however degraded, no con- 
dition however low, no deformity 
however repulsive, that does not fur- 
nish names to persons who thus inno- 
cently proclaim that their 


“ blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 


If names were still as_ signifi- 
cant of attributes, qualities, and em- 
ployments as when they were first 
imposed, men might be found for 
every possible demand. Does one 
desire a companion for a journey? 


We mention a Traveller, a Walker, 
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an Ambler, a Trotter, and a Ryder. 
If he, like Horace, is slow in his 
progress, he can choose a Hobler and 
a Hopper. If he, is « ‘* fast” man, 
he may take a Jumper and a Skipper, 
or that merry trio, Trot. Gallop, and 
Canter. Does one 
counsel ? 


need spiritual 
The whole retinue of eccle- 
siastics are at his service from a Pope 
to a Priest, from a Bishop to a Dean. 
Is he in humor foradance? Messrs. 
Steptoe, Lightfoot, and Dancey will 
fill the ** Scotch reel.” 
& purveyor? 


Does he need 
A Butcher, a Blood, a 
Slaughter are ready for the work. 
Would he call a surgeon? Drs. 
Cutter, Cutting, Burns, and Smart 
are at hand. If he simply needs ad- 
vice or a prescription,— Drs. Physic, 
Bolus, and Nurse may be called. If 
he is dead, and mourning friends need 
assistance, Messrs. Church, Coffin, 
Tombs, or Graves may instantly be 
summoned. Indeed, there is no ser- 
vice required by man, from the cradle 
to the grave, which is not literally 
represented in the names of men. 
Sometimes a man’s name stands in 
striking contrast with his vocation in 
business. How very incongruous 
would be the association, if Messrs. 
Coffin and Death should be the mana- 
gers of a fashionable ‘* Assembly” ! 
Think of Craven and Coward * in the 
imminent deadly breach,” or Meek 
and Mercy officiating as hangmen, or 
Joy and Merry acting as undertakers. 
Horace Smith playfully alludes to the 
incongruity between the old names 
and the present uses of places about 
London. ‘* Thus we apply the name 
of Whitehall to a black chapel, Cheap- 
side is dear on both sides, the Ser- 
pentine river is a straight canal, 
Knightsbridge has no bridge, Moor- 
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fields exhibit no more fields, the 
Green park was all last autumn com- 
pletely brown, Green street was in 
no better plight, and both, according 
to Goldsmith’s recommendation con- 
cerning the aged peas with which he 
was served, should be removed to 
Hammersmith, because that is the 
way to Turnham Green.” 

The study of names has a greater 
philological value than the study of 
common words. The names of per- 
sons and places are, in numerous in- 
stances, the only existing memorials 
of departed nations. The Greeks 
and Romans displaced or annihilated 
numerous nations and languages in 
southern and central Europe. The 
Pelasgi and the Etrusci are only 
known by their monuments and monu- 
mental inscriptions. 
in the names which 
places and heroes. 
umbra.” 


They only live 

they gave to 
‘* Stat nominis 
We everywhere tread upon 
the ashes of buried nations. Soon 
nothing will be known of the red men 
who have occupied this whole conti- 
nent but the names they have gflixed 
to mountains, lakes, and _ rivers. 
Proper names, therefore, have a his- 
torical value. Every nameis a legend 
or myth to tell us how men of by- 
gone ages looked, and 
acted. 

Says Mr. Donaldson,—‘* When we 
hear a stream called Wans-beck- 
water, and know that the three words 
of which the compound is made up 


thought, 
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all signify ‘water,’ the first being 
Celtic (as in Wan’s-ford, A-von), 
the second German (beck—back), the 
last English, we at once recognize 
three changes of inhabitants to whom 
the older name successively lost its 
significance.” Every conquered coun- 
try contains such historical names. 
Britain has been successively occu- 
pied by Celts, Romans, Danes, and 
Normans. Existing names of places 
and of men are historical proofs of the 
settlement of these nations in the 
island. ‘*In the Celtic dialect, for 
instance, Glynde means a vale, Comb 
(erom) a deep valley, and Caburn 
(caer-byrn) a fortified bill. All these 
occur in Sussex. In Latin, Castrum 
is a fortified station: this word cor- 
rupted by the Saxons to ‘ ceaster’ or 
chester is a common termination of 
many English words. In Anglo- 
Saxon, * Ley’ and * Tun’ mean field 
and an enclosure. In French, Mal- 


Josse stands for a dangerous ravine, 


and Beauliexn for a pleasant situa- 
tion.” Thus Alfriston is Aelfrick’s 
enclosure, Clapham, Clappa’s home, 
Chichester, Cissa’s fortress, Can- 
terbury (Anglo-Saxon, Cant-waere- 
burg), the chief town in Kent. Names 
terminating in ville (Latin, villa) are 
of French origin. Such examples 
might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
enough has been written to show that 
the study of proper names yields all 
that Horace ascribes to true poetry— 
pleasure and profit. 





